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THE UNION PLATE-GLASS COM- 
PANY’S WORKS, AT ST HELEN’S, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Tue Plate Company’s establishment at 
Pocket Nook, near St Helen’s (Manches- 
ter), are among the finest objects of curi- 
osity in the kingdom. On their eastern 
side we have the St Helen’s railway; on 
the western, the Sankey navigations, and 
a vast supply of water is derived by the 
works from a subterraneous river named 
“ Roaming Meg.” 

The art of glass making, now brought to 
such high perfection, is one that must be 
regarded with great interest, whether we 
contemplate its beauty, its utility, or its 
pears. f It was known at a very early 
period of the history of mankind. In Tyre, 
when that famous city was among the great 
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of the earth, its glass houses were pointed 
out to the wonder of admiring strangers. 
Fires of great intensity, kindled for other 
purposes it has been supposed, gave the 
first idea of the vitrifying process. Ac~- 
cording to Pliny, some merchants having. 
been carried by a storm to the mouth of 
the river Belus, landed there, and made 
fire on the sands to cook their food, on @ 
spot where the herb kali grew in great. 
abundance, and the salts of this plant, on. 
its being reduced to ashes, incorporated. 
with the sand, or with stones fit for vitri- 
faction, produced glass. Be this as it may. 
it is clear that the ancient Egyptians pos- 
sessed the important art. Among the 
tombs at Thebes there have been discov- 
ered small pieces of glass of a turquoise 
colour, which exactly resemble the heads 
and figures on their earthenware. White, 
yellow, and green glass have occasionally 
been found, but these, it is true, may have: 
[No 1154 
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been made by the subsequent conquerors 
of Egypt; we mean the Greeks and Romans. 
The glass houses of Alexandria were cele- 
brated, and from these the Romans are 
said to have obtained their glass. Strabo 
writes that a glass maker told him the 
coloured glass was partly composed of a 
peculiar kind of earth found only in Egypt. 
The Egyptian priests presented the Em- 
peror Adrian with glass cups sparkling 
with a.variety of colours, which he so prized 
that he would only permit them to be 
used on great and state festivals. Glass 
entered into the Mosaic decorations of the 
Romans. Several specimens have been 
found among the ruins of the villa of the 
Emperor Tiberius, in the island of Capri. 

In Nero’s time liberal encouragement was 
given by that luxurious tyrant to the ma- 
nufacturing of glass, and great improve- 
ment was made in it. So highly was glass 
that bore a resemblance to crystal then va- 
lued,that Nero is said to have given, fortwo 
cups of moderate dimensions, with handles, 
6,000 sestertia, or nearly 50,0001. of our pre- 
sent money ! 

In Westminster Abbey some specimens 
like those named may he seen. ‘They are 
on the sides of the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor. They are flat, and a quarter of 
an inch thick. The upper surface is a 
white transparent glass, with a layer of 
gold leaf beneath. 

In the time of the Druids the process of 
glass making was well known. Rings of 
glass were found in the ruins of those 
places which were supposed to have been 
their temples. Popular superstition gave 
to these objects a strange origin. They were 
reported to be formed by snakes joining 
their heads together and hissing, by means 
of which a ring was formed round the 
head of one of them, which the rest, by 
continually hissing, were supposed to blow 
at till it came off at the tail, when it har- 
dened and remained in the state in which 
it was found. Such rings were called 
Glain Neidyr. The lucky finder of one 
of these was to prosper in all his un- 
Certakings. Glain, perhaps it should be 
mentioned, means pure or holy, and Neidyr, 
a snake. 

“ The first English glass house,” a mo- 
dern writer on the subject says, for the 
manufacture of fine flint glass, was that 
af the Savoy and Crutched friars, esta- 
blished somewhere about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. It appears, how- 
ever, that the English manufactures were 
for a considerable time much inferior to 
the Venetian, for in 1635, nearly a hun- 
dred years later, Sir Robert Mansell ob- 
tained a monopoly for importing the fine 
Venetian flint drinking glasses. The art 

making these was not brought to per- 
fection till the réign of William the Third. 
Since then the art of glass making has 


made a rapid progress, and the®glass works 


of England indisputably excel, at the pre- 
sent moment, those of any other country. 

The area upon which the magnificent 
works at St Helen’s are erected, exceeds 
eight statute acres, bounded on the easterly 
side by the Sankey canal, and on the south 
westerly, by a branch line from the Li- 
verpool and Manchester railway, securing 
thereby the utmost possible economy and 
facility of communication with all parts of 
the kingdom. Within fifty yards of the 
northerly end of the works are coal pits, 
which furnish ample supplies of the best 
fuel at the lowest possible rates. 

The main building, or casting hall, is 
near 260 feet long by 156 feet wide, and 
comprises two founding and two refining 
furnaces, four pot arches, twenty anneal- 
ing kilns. The casting table is 17 feet by 9, 
and 6 inches thick, and, with the roller and 
frame on which it. moves, is upwards of 20 
tons, 

There are four founding pots used at one 
time in the foundry furnace, each pot con- 
taining generally one ton of gauged fluxed 
metal. Pots ing one ton and a quarter 
each have been used, but a ton is the ge- 
neral size. The present establishment, 
with one founding and one refining furnace 
at work, yields weekly from 5,000 to 6,006 
feet ial measure of plate glass. 


chines, as well as the clay, » and 
plaster mills, with a power equiv: to 
200 horses. 

The other buildings subservient to ge- 
neral purposes embrace salthouse, for pre- 
paring the alkali; sand-washing rooms ; 
store and mixing rooms; pot, clay, and 
brick rooms ; gashouse, &c.; ochre and 
plaster ovens; smithy; joiner’s shop; 
warehouse, and silvering room; all of 
which are so arranged as to be the most 
advantageous and economical in the appli- 
cation of manual labour. 

Much merit is due to the superior man- 
ner in which the work of each depart- 
ment is not only controlled, but registered; 
and the efficient manner in which the 
board of directors and manager are fur- 
nished with the results of every depart- 
ment daily and weekly ; thereby giving 
the best security for producing the article 
with the least possible amount of waste. 

England it not indebted to the excise 
laws for any improvement in the manufac- 
ture of plate glass. Experiments are only 
permitted by especial licence, and even 
then under the eye of an officer, generally 
as obnoxious as intrusive. The manufac- 
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wholly excluded ; and thus the article most 
desirable, most economical, and certainly 
the most elegant, in the glass manufacture, 
by excessive duty, is restricted from be- 
coming what it ought to, and doubtless 
would become—a staple manufacture. It 
is to be regretted that such obstacles 
should be thrown in the way of ingenuity 
and enterprise where so much capital has 
been risked in a cause which, rightly view- 
-ed, is that of the public. 

{This subject will be resumed, and a 
view of part of the interior of these won- 
derful works given, in our next, or in the 
following number, together with a complete 
description of the improved mode in which 
the manufactory of glass is carried on by 
the Company. ] 


THE LAY OF THE LAST 
HANGMAN. 


“Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness.” 


Tue court sat long, the wind was cold, 

The hangman was nor sick nor old, 

But saddened cheek appeared to say 

‘That he had known a better day. 

The cat, his sole remaining joy, 

He sometimes laid on orphan boy, m3 
But Justice, little now in vogue, 

e seldom touched a full-grown rogue). 

The last of all the Jacks was he, 

Who thought of Newgate’s ancient tree. 
For, well a day ! their date was fled, 
His throttling brethren all were dead, 
And he, neglected, wished his bones 
Reposed with theirs, near Davy Jones. 
No more on lofty platform borne, 

He bustled light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caressed, 

At county gaols a welcome guest. 

A rustic group he round him got 

‘To show how tied the fatal knot. 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 
A lady filled the Georges’ throne. 

The canters of that maudlin time 

Had called his useful art a crime. 

A wandering idler, scorned and poor, 
He toddled now from door to door, 
And sometimes begged a glass of gin 
Where once he ordered goes within. 


He passed where Newgate’s line of walls 


Leads on toward Smithfield’s pens and stalls, 
He upon the Debtors’ door, 
And wished M‘Naughten’s trial o’er— 


When suddenly, O sound of fear! 
~“ Not Guilty!” murmured in his ear. 
His Sea 
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As varlet who another slays, 
This moral land so largely pays, 

And saves from future sadness ; 
Each prudent rogue will go to school 
To learn how he should play the fool, 

Or on occasion madness, 
Since now, when human blood is spilt, 
We all infer from monstrous guilt 
t A wretch has lost his oveln’ 

aw’s finisher expects no 
He may as well go timself, 

Each crime its own ce is. 

For me, I shall pull bolt no more, 
The drop is but a useless store 

And to hang upon ; 
To rope, to cap, and di: knell, 
Ah me! farewell—a long farewell, 

“ Jack’s occupation’s gone.” 


his 
Jack F Kerca, 
mark. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON SCIENCE. 
NO. HI, —ELECTRO-PLATING AND GILDING. 


Ir is now little more than three years ago 
since Mr Spencer called the attention of the 
scientific world to the wonderful effects 
produced, and the faithful agent we possess, 
in the galvanic battery, in a paper read by 
him before the Liverpool Society in Sep- 
tember, 1839, ‘On a new process of work- 
ing in metals by Galvanism.’ The same’ 
was afterwards brought before a London 
audience by Professor Bachhoffner at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, who styled 
the process the Electrotype. A result so 
important, so easily obtained, and withal 
so truly accurate, could not fail in obtain- 
ing myriads of experimentalists, and, as a 
necessary consequence, many important 
improvements upon Mr Spencer’s original 
communication, not the least valuable of 
which is that of Electro-Plating and Gild- 
ing, a patent for which was granted to 
Messrs Elkington, of Birmingham, in 
March, 1840. 

This process is an improved mode of 
coating, covering, or plating certain metals 
with silver or gold, by the use of a solution of 
gold or silver, and by the electro-chemical 
agency of the voltaic current. The solu- 
tions employed by the patentees are the 
auro or argento cyanides of potassium, 
which are readily prepared even by those 
unacquainted with chemical manipulation. 
The following simple plan of operation will 
furnish them in sufficient purity: 

Take about two ounces of the salt called 
prussiate of potass* and dissolve it in dis- 
tilled or rain water, to this add about two- 
drachms of the oxide of gold or silver, and 
boil the mixture for not less than an hour, 
then filter through blotting ; the clear 
liquid passing through the filter is then 
ready for use. 





* Obtained at any drysalter’s. 
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In the employment of this compound 
some little care is necessary on the part of 
the operator, as it is a very deadly poison; 
in the first place, never immerse the hands 
or fingers unnecessarily into it, or hold the 
mouth over it so as to inhale the vapour 
given off. 

The article to be plated or gilt must first 
be made chemically clean, and then im- 
mersed in the solution, together with a 
thin plate of gold or silver accordingly as 
the one or other solution is employed; in 
the silver solution the mere immersion is 
sufficient to throw down upon its surface 
a thin but uniform coating of the metal, 
but when thus infilmed no further deposi- 
tion of silver will take place; in this condi- 
tion, if a current of voltaic electricity from 
a battery of two or three pairs of plates be 
made to flow through the solution from the 
silver plate to the object to be plated, any 
extent of silver may be deposited, and at the 
same time a corresponding quantity ofsilver 
will be dissolvedfrom the plate transmitting 
the electricity. 

The value of the gilding process is much 
enhanced as tending in a great measure, if 
not entirely, to supersede the present un- 
wholesome process of water-gilding, when 
from the fumes of the mercury given off 
during the process, the duration of life of 
those employed is most cruelly curtailed, 
besides while living establishing a train of 
diseases too lamentable to enumerate. By 
the above process of plating, &c. a desider- 
atum long required, viz. that of replating 
articles once silvered, when the latter is 
partially worn off, is most readily obtain- 
ed, as the patentees, at their establishment 
in Moorgate, do at a comparatively trifling 
cost replate, so as to restore the article 
to its original condition. ‘ 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 

Roya Socrery.— On the Nerves,’ by 
James Stark, M.D.—The author states the 
structure and composition of the nerves 
consist of a congeries of membranous tubes, 
cylindrical in their form, placed parallel to 
one another, and united into fasciculi of 
various sizes ; but that neither these fasci- 
culi nor the individual tubes are enveloped 
by any filamentous tissue; that these 
tubular membranes are composed of ex- 
tremely minute filaments, placed in a 
strictly longitudinal direction, in exact 
parallelism with each other, and that the 
matter which fills the tubes is of an oily 
‘nature, and remaining of a fluid consist- 
ence during the life of the animal, or while 
it retains its natural temperament. As oily 
substances are well known to be non-con- 





+ By this mode of proceeding the solutionis always 
retained at its original strength. 


ductors of electricity, and as the nerves. 


have been shown by the experiments of 
Bischoff to be among the worst possible 
conductors of this agent, the author con- 
tends that the nervous agency can be 
neither electricity nor galvanism, nor any 
property related to those powers ; and con- 
ceives that the phenomena are best ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of undulations 
or vibrations propagated along the course 
of the tubes which compose the nerves, by 
the medium of the oily globules they con- 
tain. 

GrotocicaL Socrety.—At the anniver- 
sary meeting the Wollaston medals were 
presented to MM. Dufrénoy and Elie de 
Beaumont, distinguished geologists _ of 
France, for their maps of the French 
dominions. Sir Henry de la Beche ex- 
pressed the great gratification it afforded 
him to receive the medals on behalf of his 
distinguished friends MM. Dufrénoy and 
Elie de Beaumont. It would be super- 
fluous in an assembly of geologists such as. 
the present to advert to the labours of 
such men: they were known and fully 
appreciated by the geological world. 

Cuemicat Society.—A communication 
from Dr Balfour was read, announcing the 
discovery of the principle Theine in Para- 
guay tea, the leaves of the Ilex Paraguay- 
ensis, as observed by Dr Stenhouse. The 
infusion of these leaves forms the beverage 
of a large portion of the inhabitants of 
South America. The plant is found to 
contain the same active azotized principle 
as the tea of China, which chemical 
analysis has also found in coffee. —A 
communication from Professor Croft, of 
Toronto, ‘On the manufacture of Sugar 
from the stalks of Indian Corn’ ( Zea mats).. 
By plucking off the ears of corn from the 
stalks, as they begin to form, the saccha- 
rine matter is greatly increased, and the 
juice comes to contain three times more 
sugar than that of the maple, and equals, 
or exceeds the juice of the ordinary sugar- 
cane, as raised in the United States. By 
experiments it appears that one acre of 
maize yields 1,000 pounds of sugar. This 
crop has also the advantage that it comes 
to maturity in from seventy to nincty 
days, while the sugar-cane requires 
eighteen months, and is precarious. 

L’AcADEMIE DES Scrences, Paris.—A 
report was read relative to a Memoir by M. 
Alcide d’Arbigny, entitled ‘ Fossil Shells of 
Columbia, collected by M. Boussingault ;’ 
from which it appears that, while all local 
recollections have passed from the mind of 
the philosopher, who collected the shells 
between 1821 and 1833, the geologist, who 
has never visited the spot, has been able 
to determine that the strata, whence these 
shells came, correspond to the great for- 
mation of the strata of Europe; and, more- 























over, to the most ancient of the four 
divisions into which this formation is 
subdivided. This is considered by the 
committee, who give in the report, as a 
veritable triumph of zoological character- 
istics as applied to geology. 

New METHOD OF INCREASING THE SEN- 
SITIVENESS OF DAGUERREOTYPE PLATES, 
BY M. Burrarp.—The plate is prepared 
in the ordinary method of Daguerre,* and 
is then exposed for half a minute to the 
action of chloride mixed with common air 
in a proportion that it may be inhaled 
without a painful sensation ; on placing 
it in a dark room having an aperture into 
a light apartment, about the size of the 
plate, the short time employed in removing 
and replacing a screen before the aperture 
is time sufficient to produce the image, 
and the picture is completed in the usual 
way by the fumes of mercury, and wash- 
ing with the hyposulphate of soda. The 
author states that the light and shadows 
are more distinct by this process than any 
other method now in use ; the proportion 
of chloride required is very small, and ex- 
cess must be carefully avoided, and the 
light must be carefully kept away from 
the plate during the operation. — Bibi. 
Univ. 


THE CASES OF BELLINGHAM 
AND M‘NAUGHTEN. 


Wuey Mr Perceval was assassinated by 
Bellingham, many things were stated 
which are strongly recalled by a recent 
melancholy event. It was proved that 
Bellingham had been watching in the 
gallery of the House of Commons for some 
time, in order to make himself acquainted 
with the person of the individual on whom 
he proposed to pour his vengeance, and 
Lord Leveson Gower was the party he was 
most anxious to attack. Against Mr Per- 
ceval, personally, he had nothing to say. 
He had been in Russia, his speculations 
proved unfortunate, and his miscarriages 
he charged on the government or those 
who represented it. ‘The deed of blood 
was perpetrated in broad daylight, and in 
a public place where escape was impossi- 
ble. On his trial, insanity was urged on 
his behalf (not by him), and his counsel 
wished the trial to be postponed to afford 
time for witnesses to be brought from a 
distance. The watching, the shooting one 
man for another, the public manner in 
which the crime was committed, the com- 
plaint against the government party, the 
plea of insanity, and the application for 
postponement, have all been repeated in 
the case of M‘Naughten. Bellingham’s 





* In the last Monthly Part we gave the diagram 
and explanation of the process as at present used. 
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case, however, differed from his in this, 
that the crime was committed on a Mon- 
day afternoon, on the Friday next follow- 
ing was tried, and on the ensuing Mon- 
day suffered the execution of his sentence. 


A SISTER'S LOVE. 


Tue following deeply interesting tale is 
taken from one of a series of articles called 
‘Female Portraits,’ which appeared in the 
‘Dublin University Magazine. Though 
necessarily abridged, the powerful lan- 
guage of the original is ully preserved 
in the most striking passages. 

It was on a Christmas eve, about the 
year 17—, when the inmates of a secluded 
tarm-house, situated at the head of an 
ocean creek, on the shores of the wild dis- 
trict between the counties of Galway and 
Mayo, had been for some hours retired to 
rest, that the slumbers of the farmer, 2 
stout, weather-beaten carle of fifty, were 
disturbed by the light hand of his favour- 
ite daughter Aileen, applicd with gentle 
violence to his shoulder. 

“Father dear!” whispered the beautiful 
apparition, “awake! awake! It’s an hour 
since the cry of drowning men on Innis- 
moran came moaning on my ear above the 
roar of the gale, and now, when there’s a 
bit of a lull, we must help them, else they'll 
all be dead before morning.” 

“Help them, Aileen mavourneen !” re- 
peated the old man, whom a few moments 
had sufficed to rouse to his long familiar 
duty ; “sure we'd try to do it any how, 
only bad luck to the day, God forgive me 
(crossing himself), that I should say so of 
this blessed Christmas eve. Who’s to help 
them, and the boat oar at the mainland, 
and the boys up at the station.” 

“T can steer, father, and row a bit, too, 
for want of better ; and sure you and I are 
all the crew the little boat that’s left 
can want or hold, if we’ve men to bring off 
from Innismoran.” 

“Tl soon launch the skiff, and put old 
Mike, for want o’ better, at the helm; but 
for you to risk your life and go with us, 
it’s out of the question entirely.” 

“Not go, father! and why should I stay 
behind? Dye think ’tis for nothing the 
boys call me the mermaid? and have ye 
forgot how the soldier officer from England, 
Moriarty’s colonel (a bright blush crossing 
her cheek at the name), stared at the sight 
when he saw me in the corragh, fishing 
alone, miles out in the bay.” 

“Ah! but Aileen, that was in smooth 
water and summer, and not in a winter’s 
night that would daunt the stoutest 
heart !” 

It were needless to say which prevailed 
in a contest, an Irish one be. aaron be- 
tween the energy of youth on the one hand, 
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and paternal caution on the other. The 
effort was made and with success, but poor 
Aileen n arly fell a sacrifice to her exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity. 

The skiff, steered instinctively through 
the intricacies of a well-known channel, 
even by old Mike, whose services had 
been indispensable to give scope to his 
master’s exertions at the oar, was seen by 
Aileen’s anxious nurse (who had awoke too 
late to oppose her darling’s departure) to 
rise, as she opened the island, on the tops 
of mountain waves, and sink as suddenly 
into their hollows. She gained, however, 
after tremendous efforts, redoubled by the 
sight and feeble cheers of the six human 
beings cowering on their hourly narrowing 
vantage-ground, the lee side of the rock, to 
which, leaping ashore with the agility of 
a veteran cragsman, the father of Aileen 
succeeded in making her fast. But while 
he was surrounded and half drowned by 
the shivering soldiers, who seemed tempted 
to welcome as an angel from heaven their 
gallant deliverer, the boat, yielding to the 
tremendous suction by which larger craft 
are often resistlessly swept away, was for- 
cibly drawn from the rock, lifted a moment 
on the crest of a mountain billow, and then, 
in the very sight of the distracted father, 
capsised and hid from view. 

A moment of heart-rending suspense 
elapsed ere the floating drapery of his 
daughter showed the “stout swimmer in 
his agony” where to plunge to the rescue. 
Old Mike had been permitted, at his ear- 
nest entreaty, to act as live lumber. A 
swimmer of unparalleled skill, it was as- 
tonishing with what poodle instinct the 
old, blind fisherman struck out, to the pre- 
cise spot of his darling’s disappearance ; or 
how manfully, when she rose to the sur- 
face, he supported her till aid more pow- 
erful, in the shape of her father, came to 
his relief. ‘The rope remaining fast to the 
rocks, the boat was soon righted, and the 
dripping Aileen lifted insensible into it, 
while, as. the interval between successive 
waves permitted, the six shipwrecked sol- 
diers—their commander, according to the 
British officers’ immemorial usage, being 
the last to quit the scene of danger—cau- 
tiously stepped into their frail convey- 
ance. 

The transport containing a detachment 
of men whom Colonel Sydenham was ac- 
companying from America, had been 
blown, by tremendous westerly hurricanes, 
on the dangerous point of Achill head, 
where she had almost immediately gone to 
pieces. A boat was set adrift from her 
just as she parted, by some of the more 
provident of the crew; but, weakened by 
their previous exertions, they were unable 
to profit by their own foresight, and the 
skiff was instantly filled by half a dozen 


of the most robust among the veterans—the 
simultaneous ery among whom, even amid 
the care of their own safety, was for that 
of their gallant colonel. Aimost in spite 
of himself he was forced into the boat 
(which his gigantic proportions, by the by, 
had well nigh swamped at the outset), a 
piece of devotion in his rude followers 
which, during that long night of despair, 
when their boat having been stove in the 
very act of touching the rock, there seemed 
nothing before them but inevitable de- 
struction, their brave commander repaid 
by the pious eloquence of his counsels, and 
the animating influence of his example. 

The boat had urged its way through 
comparatively smooth water for a mile or 
more ere rescuers or rescued woke to the 
realities of their situation. 

When Colonel Sydenham, with the cha- 


racter and disposition already described, - 


became aware that it was to a woman—a 
young and beautiful one, too—that, under 
Providence, his rescue from inevitable de- 
struction was due, and that his life had 
nearly been ransomed at the price of her 
own—his old spirit of enthusiasm and ro- 
mance was up in a moment; and never 
did votary in the isle of saints more devo- 
tedly worship the image of some heavenly 
benefactress than the warm-hearted soldier 
felt inclined to do his long inanimate de- 
liverer. It was on his costly pelisse of 
American sables (thrown into the ship’s 
boat after him by the thoughtful kindness 
of an attached domestic), that the corpse- 
like form of the fair girl reposed ; while, 
kneeling at her feet, he chafed, with eager 
solicitude, each small cold hand, and gazed 
wildly on the still symmetry of the up- 
turned features, round which the hood of 
her country’s national cloak half closed its 
shroud-like folds. 

The rescue from the waters had not 
been witnessed in vain from Letrewel (the 
name of the island farm whose inmates had 
so gallantly achieved it). Huge turf fires 
blazed in room and kitchen—a warm bed 
awaited the half resuscitated victim of the 
catastrophe, whilst food and steaming jugs 
of whiskey punch were there to revive the 
hearts of the sufferers from the wreck. 
Old Oonagh, Aileen’s nurse—who, happily 
for herself, had slept through the storm— 
had woke just in time to see her foster- 
child drawn dripping from her native 
waves; and to add to thanksgiving for 
her safety, the most active and judicious 
exertions for her recovery. 

They were successful. The cheek of 
Aileen bloomed once more, and her blue 
eyes laughed on all around. But scarcdy 
had Uncle Guy witnessed even for a day 
what sunshine the opening of those glad 
eyes could shed upon a joyous household,ere 
old Oonagh’s leech-craft was again in requi- 
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sition ; and from the seeds which had been 
lurking in him ere he left the vessel, gave 
her in the tall soldier gentleman a patient 
of almost infantine weakness. For the few 
hours, however, that consciousness re- 
mained, his eyes sought the hovering form 
of a far younger and gentler nurse ; and 
the last exercise of not very coherent 
speech was to pour out a passionate flood 
of enthusiastic admiration and gratitude to 
his fair rescuer, and a faint hope of life to 
testify its sincerity and extent. 

And how did this unlooked-for, and, to 
one in her station, overwhelming declara- 
tion, from a man of Colonel Sydenham’s 
rank, and with personal advantages to 
boot, which ladies of high degree had 
proved to be irresistible, fall on the ear of 
the Connaught farmer’s daughter ? 

It would be unpardonably traducing 
Aileen to say that she felt the slightest temp- 
tation to share the brilliant lot, one glimpse 
of which had been made to flash before her, 
ere a cloud—possibly a fatal one—settled 
down on her gallant admirer. And why 
was she thus callous to so bewitching a 
prospect ? Simply because, already in 
heart if not in rite a soldier’s bride, not all 
the colonels and field-marshals in his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s service could have seduced 
her faithful heart into one moment’s for- 
getfulness of her cousin and betrothed— 
Corporal Moriarty Carroll, of the — re- 
giment of foot. 

It was happily just at that oblivious 
stage of Colonel Guy Sydenham’s fever, 
when even the power of discriminating be- 
tween his two very opposite female nurses 
had for the present left him, that the long- 
expected sailing orders for the — regiment 
ebliged Moriarty Carroll to claim, however 
unseasonably, his plighted bride.—Letrewel 
was, under present circumstances, no 
house for a wedding, an Irish one espe- 
cially, even could the bridegroom have so 
far deserted his colours, or could the few 
relatives most interested have been there 
assembled. 

But even Aileen had reasons for decid- 
ing—and when she did so, her father, as a 
matter of course, acquiesced—that as the 
mountain could not go to Mahomet, the 
programme should be reversed ; and that 
her father should escort her to the house 
of her maternal grandmother at Westport ; 
the vicinity of which to the bridegroom’s 
head-quarters at Castlebar, made it the 
most convenient scene for the nuptials. 

* 


There resided under that roof, besides 
the venerably lady, another near and dear 
one, on whom Aileen’s thoughts had 
scarcely for a moment, even in the midst 
of her own bridal prospects, ceased of late 
to run—her twin-sister Evelyn. She had 
been yielded almost. in infancy by a 


widowed father to his wife's English 
mother, partly, in compassion for her utter 


still more, perhaps, in de- 
ference to that superiority in birth and 
. which he could not but 


Mrs Evelyn, kind hearted and inde- 
pendent, had fixed her abode in the nearest 
town to Letrewel where the means of 
education might be procurable, on condi- 
tion of having resigned to her charge the 
elder of the two little creatures, on whom 
their poor mother, in fond anticipation of 
possible reconciliation, had bestowed her 
maternal family name of Evelyn. 

Broken in heart and in fortunes—for, 
since his wife’s death especially, matters 
had gone backward at the farm—Maurice 
—— had contentedly made a sacrifice so 
much for his elder and gentler child’s ad- 
vantage ; feeling only enough of natural 
selfishness to clasp the closer to his 
widowed breast the laughing, playful elf, 
whose somewhat hardier roses (though, 
apart, the children were wholly undis- 
tinguishable) seemed to bespeak her 
formed to brave a ruder clime. 

The bitterest part of the business had 
been the severing two beings who, for the 
first six years of their lives, had been 
almost as little apart from each other as 
the Siamese brothers. : 

Both had felt it acutely ; but at length, 
in the evidently congenial soil into which 
she had been transplanted, the - gentle 
Evelyn seemed to find her natural ele- 
ment; and without losing a touch of 
nature and warmth of her heart, which 
revealed at times her rustic birth and 
kindred to her unsophisticated sister, she 
became tothat sister, when they i ly 
met, an object no longer of childish love 
alone, but of youthful admiration. 

It was not merely her reading with the 
retty English accent, that alone sounds 
ike gentility in the untutored Irish ear— 

or her fluent reading of the “hardest” 
book—her sweet singing of more than a 
simple Irish ballad — which made the 
younger sister at sixteen or seventeen gaze 
up at her elder as some being of a higher 
and brighter order. It was the 

distinction in air, and manner, and bearing 
pos had sufficed to develope Evelyn 

Aileen formed the idea of achieving, by 
the substitution of a far superior fac simi 
of herself as the object of Colonel Syden- 
ham’s romantic devotion, the realization 
= the ee her fancy had 

long vaguely reve . 

This likeness was still as as when 
in infancy old Oonagh been fain to 
sew fast the bit of green ribbon, denoting 
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seniority, which it was in those days rare 
sport for Aileen to transfer from her sister’s 
arm to her own. The same locks of luxu- 
Friant amber waved over the same fair 
tinctured skin—though exposure to sum- 
mer.suns in the corragh would, at that 
season, lend now, as in infancy, a hardier 
cast to the roses of Aileen’s cheek—while 
eye-lashes of a somewhat deeper hue lent 
2 corresponding richness to that of her 
elder sister. 

But the plan which, before quitting the 
home of her childhood, Aileen had com- 
mitted to the shrewd ear and helping 
hand of her doating and approving nurse, 
and in which on the morning of the day 
that was to see her at once a wife and an 
exile, she tearfully extorted the connivance 
ef her more scrupulous father, could not, 
she felt, be breathed, with even a chance 
ef success, to its peculiarly sensitive ob- 
ject. From even a throne, if attained by 
deceit, would revolt, she well knew, every 
feeling of that pure and pensive mind. 

(To be continued.) 


MIRROR LEVITIES. 


THE NEW WAY OF GOING TO 
MARKET. 





A TRUE MILE-END ‘STORY. 
Seene.—.1 Butcher's Shop. Boy watching 
without. 

Diddler. That leg of mutton’s rather nice, 
But tell me, younker, what’s the price ? 
Boy. “Tis seven.” 
Diddler. That’s too much I’m afraid ; 
Vl take it in and get it weighed. 
[ Exters shop with meat in his hand, 
‘When you’re at leisure, by and by, 
This mutton in — scale just try ; 
1 purchased it there—by the gate, 
And think they’ve done me in the weight. 
Butcher. Do you suppose me such a lout, 
‘To bow] another tradesman out ? 
Such trick I’m not disposed to play, 
So vanish ! take your meat away. 
Diddler. Your conduct, sir, is rather queer. 
[ Exit, taking the mutton with him. 
Butcher. Boy, where’s the joint that hung 
up here? 
Boy. Vy, that’s the leg vot caused the row ! 
And vich you sent avay just now. 


THE PAYING ACTOR. 
ON MR PAUMIER’S APPEARANCE IN THE 
COMEDY OF ‘LOVE.’ ” 


SnkeEwp critics sneer at Paumier’s acting 


w 9 
And run him down as cat would chase a 
mouse ; 
But let them name an actor beside him, 
Who er this season, money tothe house. 
J only wish his equals I could sce 
In those who think themselves so much 


above— 
This of all others is the man for me, 
“ 
Who wey, poys that he may “ play for 


A. BUNN. 
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ON THE STORM RAISED AGAINST 
LORD ELLENBORCUGH. 
Wnuat a racket the Temple of Somnauth 


creates ; 
. The friends of the Government join in the 


‘ roar . 
And hint, if my Lord is so partial to gates, 
7a proper of India to show him the 
re 


A ‘COURT GAZETTE’ MOTIVE FOR 
INSOLVENCY. 
Youne Smithfield Hill, says it was only in 


sport 

He anes he did, rather deeply in debt: 
He wished to approximate City and Court, 

By bringing the Court to the ‘ London 

Gazette.’ 

Never Satisfied.An oaf of a juror, who 
concurred in a late ridiculous verdict, has 
indulged in the following lament:—“ Last 
week everybody was in tears because four 
innocent men had suffered. Now all is 
regret that a murderer has escaped! I 
wonder what the public want !” 

Phil. S‘one.—Great, in one sense, is Mr 
Phillip Stone from the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, now property-man at the 
Princess’s Theatre in Oxford street. His 
account of the close of his engagement at 
the former establishment is rich. It runs 
thus: —“ Mr Macready says to me (I wish 
I may die if it is not true), one night when 
he played Macbeth, ‘ Give me my dagger !? 
I said, as I handed it to him, ‘ Ah! sir, this 
dagger used to be used by a clever man, 
the late Mr Kean.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said Mr 
Macready, then speaking to somebody 
else, ‘find this little gentleman another 
home.’” 

— “Why,” said Sir Claudius Stephen 
Hunter, “ is Lord Ellenborough, carrying 
off the sandal-wood gates, only like all his 
predecessors?” “ Because every Governor- 
General sent out there from England, must 
necessarily go to the Hinges.” 





Hair and Wiggs Conflagration.—A quar- 
ter of a century ago, the premisesof Messrs 
Hair and Wiggs, at Bankside, were burnt 
down. The event produced a punning ad- 
dress to the destroying element, which con- 
cluded with the following apostrophe :— 
Why, Ojthou fiend— Last-Sunday’s- Fire, 

On both these partners fell thine ire ? 

Was it their virtues rare ? 

Was it that “loving as Ball’s pigs,” 
Hair thou could’st only hurt in Wiggs, 

Wiggs but by singing Hair ? 

— M. Bonjean has concluded, from ex- 
periments, that arsenious acid is as much 
a poison to sheep as to other animals ; that 
it is absorbed in a similar manner ; and 
that, in the event of their surviving a 
dose, they are not fit for food under eight 
or ten days at least. 
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Arms. Barry of ten, ar and az; over all six escutcheons sa; three, two, and ane each, 


charged with alion ram 


t, of the first @ crescent for difference. 


Crest. Six arrows in 


saltier or, barbed and flighted ar, girt together with a belt gu, buckled and garnished 


gold, over the arrows @ morion cap p pr. 
serio. “Late but in earnest.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF SALISBURY. 


Tre ecclebrated Lord Burleigh, the great 
minister to whom the fame of Elizabeth is 
mainly ascribed, may be regarded as the 
true founder of the Salisbury family. 
Robert Cecil, his second son, was the first 
Earl of Salisbury. He was a man of great 
understanding, but in person he was only 
moderately favoured by nature. He was 
deformed; and so feeble in constitution, 
that in his earlier years it was not thought 
prudent to send him to a public school; 
and he received the first rudiments of his 
education from a tutor, at home, under 
the immediate superintendence of an anx- 
ious and gifted mother. He was born in 
the year 1550; and as he approached ma- 
turity, was placed at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, to complete his education. But 
his principal instruction, that which shaped 
his course as a statesman, and gave him 
importance in the councils of the nation, 
he received from his father, who wished 
his son to shine in a career which he 
himself had successfully pursued. He is 
first mentioned as being with the Earl of 
Derby, the English Ambassador at the 
Court of France. In 1596, he was named 
Secretary of State with Sir Francis Wal- 
singham ; and when that minister died, he 
became principal Secretary, which post he 
retained, till it became his own turn to quit 
the world. Between him and the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Essex much ill blood existed. 
Besides the high situation which has been 
mentioned, other offices of great emolu- 
ment were held by him. This probably 
excited the envy of many of his contem- 
poraries. He was accused of being dis- 


posed to grasp everything ; and in some 
instances he was bitterly opposed by Essex. 
On the trial of that nobleman in 1600, a 
most remarkable scene occurred in which 
he acted apart. It was declared by the 


Supporters. Two lions ermine. Motto. Sero sed 


Earl that he could prove, from Sir Robers 
Cecil’s own mouth, that he, speaking to 
one of his fellow councillors, had said, 
“None in the world but the Infanta of 
Spain had a right to the crown of Eng- 
land.” 

The course Sir Robert took upon this 
occasion was a most determined one. He 
presented himself to the court on the in- 
stant, and humbl prayed to be allowed to 
speak to the Earl, which being conceded, 
he addressed him in these words: — 

“The difference between you and me is 
great; for I speak in the person of an honest 
Man, and you, my in the person 
of a traitor: so well I know, you have wit 
at will. The pre-eminence hath been 
yours, but I have innocence, truth of con- 
science, and honesty, to defend me against 
the scandal of slanderous tongues, and as- 

— hearts; and I protest before God, I 

ave loved bb wd person, and justified your 
virtues: and I appeal to God and the queen, 
that I told her majesty your afflictions would 
make you a fit servant for her. And had not 
I seen your ambitious affections inclined to 
usurpation, I could have gone on my knees 
90 her majesty to have done you good; but 
you have a sheep’s garment in show, and in 
appearance are humble and religious: but 
God be thanked, we know you, for indeed 

our religion appears by Blunt, Davis, and 

resham, your chiefest counsellors for the 
present: and by promising liberty of con- 
science hereafter. I stand for lo , which 
I never lost; you stand for perder ', where- 


with your heart is possessed : and you 
me with high things, wherein I de you to 
the uttermost. You, my good lo coun- 


sellors of state, have had many confe: 

and I do confess I have said. the King of 
Scots is a competitor, and the King of Spain 
a gr and you I have — area com- 
petitor: you would depose t ueen, ; 
would be king of England, and call a 
ment. Ah, my lord, were it but your own 
case, the loss had been the less; but you have 
drawn a number of noble persons and geatle- 
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men of birth and quality into your net of re- 


bellion, and their bl will cry vengeance 
against you. For my part, I vow to God I 
wish my soul was in heaven, and my body at 
rest, so this had never been. 

“ Essex. Ah Mr Secretary, I thank God for 
my humbling; that you, in the rust of your 
bravery, came to make your oration against 
me here this day. i 

“ Cecil. My lord, I humbly thank God that 
you did not take me for a fit_companion for 
you and your humours; for if: you: had, you 
would have drawn me to betray my sovereign, 
as you have done: but I would have you 
name the counsellor you speak of; name him, 
name him, name him if # nas dare, if you dare, 
I defy you; name him if you dare. 

“Bose. Here stands an honourable person 
(meaning the Earl of Southampton) that 
knows I speak no fables; he heard it as well 


as I. 

“Cecil. Then, my Lord of Southampton, I 
adjure you by the duty you owe to God, lov- 
alty and allegiance you owe to your sove- 
reign, by all tokens of true Christianity, and 
by the ancient friendship and acquaintance 
once between us, that you name the coun- 
sellor. 

“ Southampton. Mr Secretary, if you will 
needs have me name the counsellor, it was 
Mr Comptroller. 

“Whereupon the Secretary, Salling down 
upon his knees, said, I thank God for this 
day; and upon his knee desired the Lord 
High Steward that a gentleman of the privy 
chamber (or one that might have access to 
the Queen), might go and humbly entreat 
her Highness to command Mr Comptroller to 
come before his grace. 

{ Hereupon the Lord High Steward, calling 
Mr Knevet, a gentleman of her Majesty’s 
privy chamber), said unto him, Go, Mr Kne- 
vet, unto her Majesty, and let her understand 
Mr Secretary’s demand. } 

«Cecil. Mr Knevet, you shall have free ac- 
cess unto her Majesty; tell her that I vow 
before the God of Heaven, that if she refuse 
to send Mr Comptroller, whereby I may clear 
myself of these open scandals, I will rather 
die at her foot (as her subject and vassal), 
than live to do her any more service in this 
honourable degree, wherein her Highness 
employs me. d withal, let meZadjure you 
Mr Knevet, that you do not acquaint Mr 
Comptroller with the cause why you come 
for him. 

“Mr Knevet went, and not long after re- 
turned with Mr Comptroller, to whom the 
Lord High Steward repeated the cause why 
he was sent for, and desired him to satisfy the 
lords whether Mr Secretary did use any such 
speech in his hearing, or to his knowledge. 

« Mr Comptroller. I remember that once, in 
Mr Secretary’s company, there was 3 book 
read that treated of such matters; but I never 
did hear Mr Secretary use any such words, or 
to that effect. 

“Whereupon Mr Secretary thanked God, 
that though the earl stood there as a traitor, 

t he was found an honest man, and a faith- 

ul subject; withal saying, I beseech God to 


me, as I do openly pronounce I forgive you 
from the Settee an heart. sapie 

“ Essex. And I, Mr Secretary, do clearly 
and freely forgive you with all my soul; be- 
cause I mean to die in charity.” 


His refutation of the charge was deemed 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The correspondence of Sir Robert with 
foreign courts was most extensive. By 
means of this he had credit for defeating 
many conspiracies that were formed against 
Queen Elizabeth. He was steadfast in her 
interest, but did not omit to cultivate the 
favour of James. With him he secretly 
communicated from time to time, on the 
best means of securing his peaceful suc- 
cession. These services, on the death of 
Elizabeth, were duly acknowledged by the 
new monarch, who made him his prime 
minister, and advanced him to the peerage. 
He created him Baron of Essenden in 1603, 
Viscount Cranborne in the following year, 
and Earl of Salisbury in 1605, when he 
was appointed Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge and admitted to the order of 
the Garter, Notwithstanding the accusa- 
tion of Essex, he was most hostile to the 
Spanish interests; and his zeal in the cause 
of Protestantism was such, that he was 
called the “ Puritan.” James found him 
so useful, though it was believed that he 
had no great personal regard for him, that 
he was chosen in 1608 to succeed the Lord. 
High Treasurer, the Earl of Dorset. The 
King’s extravagance caused him to have 
recourse to measures which were com- 
plained of as arbitrary, to furnish his 
royal master with the means he required. 
His measures, however, had generally for 
their object the public good, and he was 
deemed the ablest minister of James. Strict 
application to business in all probability 
shortened his life. He died at Marlborough 
of a decline in 1612, and was buried at 
Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, which seat he 
had obtained from the crown in exchange 
for his estate of Theobalds, near Cheshunt. 
His enemies charged him with being in- 
sincere and avaricious; but his talents 
were confessedly great, and his temper and 
his manners mild and courteous. He met 
death with great fortitude. The recollec- 
tion of the past did not seem to heighten 
the terrors of the parting hour. “ Ease 
and pleasure,” said he, “quake to hear of 
death, but my life, full of cares and miseries, 
desireth to be dissolved.” He wrote a 
book against the Papists, and among other 
things some Notes on Dr Dee’s Reforma- 
tions of the Calendar. 

The honour of a Marquisate was con- 
ferred August 18,1789. His it Lord- 
ship, by patent of on, took the 
name of Gascoigne in 1842, and 


forgive you for this open wrong done unto the arms in the second place. 
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Revicta. | 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions. 
Edited by Jacob Bell. No. 1X. 

We approach this publication ‘with awe. 
“ Throw physic to the dogs,” cry the 
readers of the lively Mirrer, “ and save us 
from a work entirely devoted to. medi- 
cine!” It cannot be denied that, in this 
ably-conducted publication, there is much 
that will interest the profession exclu- 
sively; but there are, at the same time, 
some things in it so useful, and some 80 
curious, that even common readers may 
peruse it with advantage. The article on 
“The Competition in the Drug Trade,” 
presents a clear and powerful exhibition of 
the principles on which commerce and its 
endless fluctuations must always depend. 
“The sale of articles below the natura! 
price is much more common, and although 
this might, at first sight, appear to be a 
public advantage, the indirect tendency of 
the practice is no less injurious than the 
opposite extreme. The primary effect of 

competition is a reduction of prices, as 
every merchant or vendor of a commodity 
finds it necessary to reduce his profits to 
meet the state of the market; and when 
there are many persons anxious to sell, 
each endeavours to secure to himself a 
preference by offering the greatest possible 
advantage to his customers. So long as 
this is done without violating the correct 
principles of fair remuneration, the public 
derive benefit from the competition. But 
it often happens that, in individual trans- 
actions, general principles are overlooked, 
and the causes which lead to this result 
require to be considered more in detail. It 
is obvious that the inducement to embark 
in any particular line of business is in pro- 
portion to the existing cemand for the 
commodity in question; and that, so long 
as this demand continues to increase,.the 
number of aspirants to a share of the pro- 
fits increases likewise. Nor does compe- 
tition stop at this point, as the success of 
one man in any department frequently in- 
duces a hundred to follow in his wake, 
each hoping to derive the same benefit. 
A reaction is the inevitable consequence. 
The market is overstocked, and the profit 
being divided among a larger number of 
persons than it is calculated to support, a 
variety of expedients are resorted to by 
each individual for the purpose of gaining 
an advantage over the rest. A prominent 
feature in this struggle is a reduction in 
prices, and this is often carried to an ex- 


sat 


extent, that the silanes result is depend- 
ent on the length of their respective 
purses; those who have the smallest capi- 
tal being ruined, while the successful a 
petitor finds himself, with reduced 

master of a trade which no longer “teas 
a living profit.” 

The account of “ The Summer-Plant- 
Winter Worm,” ane Pereira, is a most. 
singular paper. Ss worm is a caterpillar, 
out of whose neck a vegetable (fungus or 
mushroom) grows. It is much valued in 
China ; it is found in China and in New 
Zealand. 

“ Thunberg states that it is reputed to 
possess cordial virtues. According to Du 
Halde, its properties are considered to be 
similar to those of ging sing. It strengthens 
and renovates the powers of the system 
which have been reduced either by over- 
exertion or long sickness. The physicians 
of the Emperor of China stated that they 
used it only at the palace on account of its 
scarcity. Black, old, and rotten specimens 
cost four times their weight of silver. 

“ The mode of employing it is very cu- 
rious. The belly of a duck is to be stuffed 
with ve teichans of the insect-fungus, and 
the bird roasted by a slow fire. When 
done, take out the insect-fungus, the virtue 
of which will have passed into the duck’s 
flesh. The latter is to be eaten twice a day 
for eight or ten days.” 





— and eaten of thelate Samuel Curwen, 
an American Re ec. &e. By G. A, 
Ward. Wiley fusee <= . 
TueEnreE is no law, and there ought to be no 
law, against a gentleman of small — 
and in an obscure situation, making notes 
of things which he may deem remarkable, 
and wish to remember. He has a right to 
do this; he has a right to be as minute and. 
as insipid as he pleases. But:-when he is 
‘“ gathered to his fathers,” it is hardly tobe 
endured that another shall give his flimsy 
scraps to the world, as if they were worth 
likely t The evil, however, is one that is 
to carry its appropriate 
with it; and this it is more than 
Mr Ward, or Messrs Wiley and 


tent which involves the parties in heavy would find out for themselves, if no 
Joss or absolute ruin. Many sacrifices are friend took the tronble to reaver rm 
made by merchants, in cases of » Notice. 
pA nemcerermecarhr wer there xc. { At the period when Mr Curwen came to 
their credit in jeopardy, press- England, there were men and Oren 
ing demands for ready ige them hare 


; money 
to sell at any price which happens ta be 


pying public attention, that 
furnished matter which 
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have rendered decply interesting. But 
poor Mr Curwen had no talent for descrip- 
tion. <A slight feeble entry, to recal toa 
jog-trot plodder a few of the affairs that 
had come under his observation, was all he 
seems to have aimed at. This was well 
enough; but was it necessary for his Editor 
to publish such a trashy memorandum as 
this ? 

‘“‘ Attended the Exhibition in Piccadilly 
of Society of Artists of Great Britain; was 
really surprised at the meanness of the 
portraits ; nothing appeared to my eye 
well executed but some fruit-pieces and 
a few miniatures in crayons and water 
colours. From hence Mr Silsbee and my- 
‘self adjourned to Mr Joseph Green’s ; we 
drank tea and passed a pleasant hour. 
Stopped by the way at Ely Palace, so called, 
on Holborn hill, now sold and pulling down 
to build two rows of houses. There are 
yet standing the chapel and hall in the old 
Gothic taste.” 


Or such a hackneyed, ill-told anecdote 
as the following ? 

“Dr Barton, dean of Bristol and rector 
of St Andrew’s, Holborn, who was, accord- 
ing to British mode of expression, dark, 
meaning stone-blind, being of a humorous 
disposition and great self-command, having 
a mind to entertain himself, invited four 
eminent persons in the same desolate con- 
dition as he Was, to a dinner, none other 
being present but the servants. These 
were Sir John Fielding, of as eminent a 
character in the juridical line as perhaps 
any man in the civilized world ; Mr Stan- 
ley, the well-known musician, and others 
whose names I forget. After partaking 
of a joyous feast, they took a humorous 
leaye and departed.” 


Yet these are not unfavourable speci- 
ynens. They are well enough, penned for 
the satisfaction of the writer, but the ab- 
surdity of publishing them must strike 
every reader. It is not that his pages are 
deficient in impudence, or kept down by 
overweening good nature, but there is uni- 
formly a want of point. This will be 
clearly seen in the subjoined notices of poor 
old George the Third, with which we take 
leave of this twaddling affair. In other 
hands the facts he mentioned would be im- 
portant: 

“ Called on Mr Heard at Herald’s office; 
there learned, in a conversation with a 
Mr Webb, of seeming great political know- 
tedge, that at the time the House of Com- 
mons left the late administration in a 
minority, or in other words, refused to 
support Lord North’s measures, the king 
took it to heart, and resented it so far as 
to declare he would leave them (as he ex- 
pressed it) to themselves, and go over to 
fanover, from whence his family came, 
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and proceeded ;so far as to order the ad-- 
ministration to provide two yachts to trans- 
port himself there ; whereupon the queen 
interfered, and remonstrated against such 
a desperate measure, so fatal to her and his 
family, as well as his own personal interest. 
Others, too, represented the distressful con- 
dition to which the nation would be re- 
duced by the absence and want of royal 
authority, though it seemed to little effect, 
so sadly chagrined and provoked was he. 
Lord Rockingham also joined the remon- 
strants, and showed the necessity of a 
change of men and measures, with no 
better success ;—so naturally obstinate and 
pertinaciously bent was he on his favourite 
plan of subjugating his (here called) re- 
bellious subjects in America, and bringing 
them to his fect, till he was told that as 
sure as he set his foot out of the kingdom, 
the parliament would declare the crown 
abdicated and the throne vacant, nor would 
he ever be permitted to re-enter the king- 
dom again,—which argument, it seems, 
brought him to a more cool and juster 
sight of the folly of such a step, and the 
absolute necessity of stooping to a com- 
pliance with the requisitions of the public. 
* * On the first court day after the ap- 
pointment, when he was ina manner forced 
out of his closet into the room of audience, 
he received his new servants with a smile, 
and transacted business with them after- 
wards with as much seeming cordiality 
and openness, as if they had been in his 
favour, and in his most intimate conceits; 
so seemingly satisfied and so serene was 
the royal countenance, that all the newspa- 
pers sounded forth the gracious monarch’s 
obliging, condescending goodness to the 
public wishes, though nothing was farther 
from his heart, had not the necessity of 
his affairs impelled him thereto. At the 
same time coming up to Mr Wilkes, he 
said he was glad of the opportunity to 
thank him for his very proper and laud- 
able behaviour in the late riot; took notice 
of his looks, which indicated a want of 
health, advised him to a country air and 
exercise, which, said his majesty, I find 
by experience an excellent expedient to 
procure and preserve health; all this with 
the same apparent sincerity, as if they 
had been in a continued course of paying 
and receiving compliments, congratula- 
tions, and acknowledgments for mutual 
kindnesses and good offices, though all the 
world knows there was not a man in the 
three kingdoms more thoroughly hated, 
nor whom he had taken more foolish and 
unnecessary pains to ruin. The above- 
mentioned interview being told of in com- 
pany, Mr Wilkes took occasion to remark 
in the following words:—‘ To have heard 
the king, one would have thought I was 
consulting a quack on the score of my 
health N is 











Ainsworth’s Magazine, for March. 
‘Tse number for the present month opens 
with some very stirring scenes in continua- 
tion of “Windsor Castle.” We cannot enu- 
merate all the varieties which follow, but 
they present something to hit every taste. — 
‘The Elliston Papers go on, and some readers 
will think them too minute. “Town Life 
at the Restoration” is continued. It isa 
fine subject, old enough to interest from 
age, and not so remote that it cannot be 
distinctly traced; Mr Bell handles it with 
his wonted skill. The Railroad Adventure 
is a very clever paper. As yet railroads 
have not been worn out in the service of 
Romance. The essay to which we direct 
attention is divided into three chapters or 
parts, No. I shows a gentleman in what 
the Americans would call “ a fix,” at a dis- 
tance of a hundred miles from London, 
having lost his purse, and being unable to 
prosecute his journey to see a dying rela- 
tive. He meets with incivility from the 
railway officials, and in this distress a 
young lady offers him the loan of a sove- 
reign, which he accepts. The young lady is 
going to reside with some rich relatives.— 
In this situation we find her in Part II, 
when an eccentric gentleman leaves her 

10,000/. Part ILI supplies the conclusion. 

“On a morning in early May, Mary 
Marston commenced her journey, by rail- 
way, to the metropolis. But though a few 
months older than when we introduced her 
to the reader—though her worldly know- 
ledge was somewhat increased, and her 
purse extremely well lined—it was not 
considered proper, expedient, or safe, for 
her to travel, as she had done before, un- 
protected. Accordingly, an old dependent 
of the family, whose office was something 
between nurse and housekeeper, was de- 
puted as her attendant to London, where 
she had other near relatives to receive her. 
We do not attempt to account for this 
different arrangement, we but state the 
fact, and shall only observe that on this 
occasion she wore a remarkably pretty 
bonnet, one indeed which was quite the 
chef-@euvre of a country milliner. A 
strange coincidence, however, occurred, for 
she was handed into the carriage by the 
very same gentleman to whom she had 
lent the sovereign on the former occasion, 
and who it appeared was returning to town 
by the very same train as herself. Indeed 
he took his seat as before, exactly opposite 
to her ; but after a smile of recognition had 
passed between them, Mary observed an 
expression half-mirthful, half-scornful, pass 
over his face, as old Nurse entered the 
carriage ; but it was evidently not occasion- 
ed by patrician distaste at the prospect of 
a plebeian fellow-traveller, for he paid the 
respect due to age, and assisted her in with 
care and attention, It was somewhat re- 
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markable that no attempt was made to ad- 
mit any other passengers into the vacant 
seats of the carriage our travellers occu- 
pied. What passed on the journey has 
therefore never been clearly ascertained,. 
for old Nurse pleads guilty to having fallen 
asleep, and the other parties, to this day, 
refuse to give any account of their conver- 
sation. 

“About a month after this event, Matilda 
Lawford received a long letter from her 


cousin Mary. It treated of divers matters; 
and towards the end, just on a corner of 


the paper, communicated the fact that she, 
the writer, was engaged to be married, of 
course to the handsomest, cleverest, and 
most delightful person in Europe. She 
added, however, that he was not rich, 
being yet ‘struggling upwards at the bar,” 
and expre in touching language her 
thankfulness to Providence, for that for- 
tune which would always relieve them fron 
the pressure of poverty. The postscript, 
however, contained the pith of the letter. 
It ran thus:—‘I may as well tell you at 
once what you must know sooner or later— 
don’t quiz me !—but Mr Raymond is the 
stranger who sent me the beautiful bouquet, 
and the white and silver purse. He map- 
aged to procure an introduction to uncle 
William, who knew him very well by re- 
port, and has visited here constantly since 
I came to London !’ 

*“ One surprise, however, was to mount 
on another; for the next morning’s post 
brought a short and almost incoherent 
letter from Mary. From it enough was 
gathered to contradict some of the asser- 
tions contained in the former epistle, for it 
stated that though Mr Raymond had been 
for some years ‘struggling at the bar, 
he was no longer a poor man, but sole heir 
—after the payment of a few eccentric leg- 
acies—to the immense wealth of Sir Digby 
Randle, who it appeared was his mother’s. 
elder and half-brother. ‘ Slanderous tongues 
had poisoned truth,’ and they had been for 
years separated; but on a sick-bed the 
heart of the kind old man yearned for his 
only relative, and when they met, and the 
past was explained, the pent-up feelings of 
Sir Digby gushed forth, and he seemed 
anxious only to live long enough to make 
amends for past neglect by granting, almost 
forestalling, every wish of his nephew. 
What induced him to leave Mary Marston 
a legacy, or how Digby Raymond discov- 
ered the precise hour of her return to Lon- 
don, and how he contrived that the re- 
maining seats in the carriage should be 
unoccupied, we pretend not to determine ;. 
but we know ‘love or money’ can perform 
wonders. Why he passed himself off as. 
still! ‘a struggling barrister,’ is another 
affair ; but it was just the conduct that 
might have been expected from a man who. 
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having found a heart which poverty had 
failed to render suspicious and selfish, and 
knowing its priceless value, was inclined 
pr more to test it ; but—by the opposite 
or a 


PRODUCTIVE POWER OF THE 

SILK WORM. 
Ir has been carefully ascertained that this 
useful insect gives fifteen parts out of the 
hundred of the weight of the mulberry 
leaves it consumes to the cocoon of silk 
it spins, and that the average weight of 
each cocoon is two and a half grains, 
which gives a length of thread averaging 
from 750 to 1,160 feet; this difference, of 
course, arising from its variation of thick- 
ness. One pound of cocoons will yield in 
the usual way one ounce of eggs; and one 
ounce of seed eggs will produce eight 
pounds of cocoons. There are three kinds 
of raw silks—organzine, tram, and flosso; 
the first is used for the warp of silk goods, 
and is of the best quality, and usually con- 
tains from six to eight filaments in one 
thread, and is twisted in the spinning very 
considerably ; the tram is made from in- 
ferior silk, and consists of ten or more fila- 
ments, slightly twisted together. Silk is a 
very hygrometric substance, and will ab- 
sorb 10 per cent. of moisture; this property 
causes fraudulent dealers to weight silks 
offered for sale. 

There are two species of silk worm 
reared at present; one that casts its skin 
three times, which is a small worm com- 
mon to Lombardy ; the other is the worm 
originally bred in Europe, and moults four 
times ; this second worm lives from thirty- 
five to thirty-seven days, and increases 
30,000 times the weight of the egg it was 
produced from. 


PROPERTIES OF CHARCOAL. 
“Tus “life of plants” is charcoal. In propa- 
gating plants, cuttings root freely in it ; but 
if they are not removed into other soil 
directly after they have rooted, the roots 
will almost invariably die off. Whether 
this is from the great supply of carbonic 
acid, formed by the carbon of the charcoal 
combining with the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, and causing the roots to perish in 
the midst of plenty, I will not pretend to 
say ; but such a result is not improbable, 
as we know that a plant is soon killed by 
supplying it constantly with strong liquid 
manure. “Common wood charcoal,” ob- 
serves Liebig (2nd Edit., p. 63), “by vir- 
tue merely of its ordinary well-known 
properties, can completely replace vege- 
table mould or humus, and as it is the 
“most indifferent and unchangeable sub- 
stance known,” it must be an excellent 
thing to use in permanent potting of 
plants ; because, if the soil is sufficiently 
porous to admit the atmospheric air 
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amongst it, it must form a perpetual 
manure, though it is difficult to imagine 
how adding carbon to carbon, as must be 
the case in adding charcoal to peat-earth, 
can exercise any beneficial influence. 





THE LITHOTINT PROCESS OF 

HULLMANDEL. 
Tre drawing having been finished by the 
artist on the stone with lithographic ink 
mixed with water to produce the various 
shades, is covered with gum water, and 
weak nitric acid, to fix it; after waiting a 
sufficient time to dry, a solution of resin 
and spirits of wine is poured over the stone, 
and as this ground contracts by drying, it 
cracks into millions of reticulations, which 
can only be discovered by the use of a mi- 
croscope; very strong acid is then poured 
over the aquatint coating, which, entering 
all the fissures, produces the same effect 
on the stone as the granulations of the 
chalk by the ordinary process. The resin 
protects the drawing everywhere but in 
the cracks, and having remained a suffi- 
cient time to act on the unprotected parts 
of the drawing, the ground is washed off, 
and all appearance of the subject on the 
stone vanishes, until, ink being applied by 
a roller in the ordinary way, it is repro- 
duced, and ready for taking off the required. 
number of impressions, which in some 
cases have extended to the number of 
2,000. 





CHINESE ARMS. 
Tne spears of the Chinese nation: are 
of all kinds, sizes, and shapes; and 
which, in coming to close quarters, we 
found that they inflicted most horrid 
wounds; the favourite pattern of them is 2 
long broad blade. They also use pikes, 
and a species of straight scythe, with 2 
handle very short in proportion to the 
length of the blade. Their bows and ar- 
rows are alike, whether borne by mandarin 
or private, the only difference being in the 
material; the quiver of the soldier is lash- 
ed tight on his back, and, for the conve- 
nience of carriage, is generally square. The 
Tartars and Chinese troops use bows of 
different sizes and strength; the Tartars 
use a peculiar kind of cross-bow, throwing 
three arrows. The bow is made of elastic 
wood, covered with horn on the outside, 
‘and its strength varies from eighty pounds 
to one hundred weight ; the string is made 
of silk and flax, strongly spun together, 
with three joints to allow of its being put 
away in smaller space, and to prevent it 
from cutting. In shooting the arrow, the 
string is held behind an agate or jade-stone 
ring, worn on the right thumb, the first 
jomt of which is bent forward, and the 
string is confined, till the arrow is let fly 
by the middle joint of the fore-finger. The 









































double sword is 2 weapon of a very re- 
markable and singular construction. The 
blades are carried in the same sheath, and 
necessarily the inner side of both is quite 
flat, while the opposite one is triangular 
A soldier, with a sword in each hand, ad- 
‘vances to the front, goes through a variety 
of extraordinary gestures, all the while ute 
tering strange cries, varied by terms of the 
greatest opprobrium he can lavish on the 
enemy. One or two of these military 
mountebanks having been picked off by our 
men, they did not latterly exhibit their 
accomplishments so often. The uniform 
of the soldiers is very much a matter of 
fancy ; the jacket is generally made of a 
light blue cloth turned up with red, or else 
a red jacket bordered with white ; the tu- 
nic er under garment reaches down to the 
knees, and is generally blue. The name 
of the regiment to which the bearer be- 
longs is written on the back and on the 
breast, with some terror-inspiring word, 
such as “Robust,” “Tiger-hearted,” &c. 
One particular corps has a tiger’s face in- 
stead of the name, and the dress is striped, 
and made to resemble a tiger as much as 
possible.—Mackenzie’s Second Campaign in 


China. 





She Gatherer. 


Artists should be Diffident. — Leonardo 
considered it a good sign, if an artist was 
dissatisfied with his productions, because 
it showed that his conceptions went beyond 
his present ability, which longer study 
would increase; and, on the contrary, that 
being satisfied, at once proved the work to 
be too profound for his comprehension. 

Tie Ruling Influences.—A late traveller 
remarks, that you never hear two persons 
in America conversing, without also hear- 
ing the word “ dollar.” The authoress of 
‘* Sketches of Corfu’ says, “I never listen- 
ed to the conversation of two Greeks, for 
five minutes, without hearing the words 
‘ oboli,’ and ‘ currants.’ So you may ima- 
gine to what an extent their minds are 
cultivated. 

Fair Sex in Spain —The Spanish ladies 
are wholly uneducated, and pass their 
time principally in eating and dressing. 
They consider corpulency to be no dis- 
paragement to their beauty, and they 
sometimes take so much exercise as to 
walk the length of one of the very dirty 
streets, in evening dress, with very tight 
black satin shoes. If they would eat less, 
and adhere to their national costume, 
nothing could be prettier or more graceful 
than their general appearance, shroaded 
under the black mantilla.”"—Lady Gros- 
venor. 

Baying the Moon.—A publican in the 
United States, named Moon, whose politics 
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had made him obnoxious to some of his 
neighbours, waggishly put. up a sign which 
represented. the moon, with a human face, 
looking down on a group of puppies, that 

peared to be furiously barking at it, with 


the following epigraph beneath :— 
Poor little why bark ye so, 


When I’m so high, and you're so low? 


Art, even in the most adverse times, 
when Greece was disturbed by various fo- 
reign irruptions, but more particularly by 
the check given to its prosperity by the 
Dorian Invasion, was still supported by 
religion ; and although slow in its progress, 
it was never, as with their literature, 
wholly interrupted. Their statues, at earlier 

iods of art, were usually of wood or 
clay, or in what is called Toreutic Art. 
Pausanias mentions having seen at Lace- 
demon a statue in brass by Gitiadas, whom 
some antiquaries place at 750 B.c.; and 
another by Learchus, of Rhegium, said to 
be the oldest existing in that material. 
They were of hammered work, and rivetted, 
and, most probably, were — so called— 
Dedalian Art. The colossal head of Her- 
cules in the British Museum, with 
locks of hair, is of the same style. 
head has, however, other peculiarities than 
those common to att of its supposed 
in the double marking to the eyelids. 

The Modern Greeks—In the war for 
Greek freedom, the women, before going 
to battle, concealed their children—some 
in the caverns of Tupa, and some were 
fastened to the trunks of trees. Scorched 
by the heat of the sun, sick from hunger 
and thirst, the little wretches cried aloud 
so piercingly, that their cries reached their 
mothers, who seemed inclined to return, 
but Bozzaris retained them. “ Women,” 
he said, “ while the battle lasts, all ten- 
derness must be banished; God will hear 
their innocent cries.” When the battle 
was over they came to their children, and 
found them lifeless.”"— Sketches of Corfu. - 

Mars’ Hill.—In 1846, the captain ofa mers 
chant-brig came up from the Pireus to 
Athens, and called upon the Rev. Mr Hill, 
the well-known American Church of En- 
gland missionary, who, aided by his wife, 
has conferred an invaluable benefit’ upon 
this country, in the establishment of 
schools, and the promotion of education. 
He found him at home, and said: “Sir, E 
understand you are a clergyman, and 
would you consent to accompany me to 
Mars’ Hill?” to which Mr Hill willingly 
assented. When arrived there, the captain 
asked him whether this was the identical 
spot from which St Paul preached, and 
Mr H. said he had no reason to doubt it, 
The tui ae took a a from i 

‘ket, the seventeenth chapter 
The Acts, which refers to the place, closed 
it, and wished Mr H. good morning, whg 
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suggested to him that now being under 
the Acropolis, and close to the famous 
Parthenon, this was an occasion not to be 
missed of seeing these celebrated places, 
which he would with pleasure show to 
him. The man thanked him, but said his 
object was now accomplished, and that 
seeing anything else might distract his 
feelings from the impressions he had just 
received ;—and so he returned to his ship. 
—T.ady Grosvenor. 

Lace-makers of Nottingham.—It appears 
that the number of the machines, which 
was 1,312 in 1836, has since then a 
good deal diminished, and that the trade 
is ‘passing into the hands of the larger 
manufacturers. This arises from the 
enormous sacrifice which the rapid changes 
of pattern and the necessary improvements 
demand. So rapid are these fluctuations, 
that a machine, which cost 1,000/, has 
been sold in a short time for 45/,: and in 
1833 and 1834, five or six hundred of the 
old slow machines were broken up, and 
sold for oldiron. Their prices vary from 
2507. to 10007. The short life of. these 
costly machines renders it necessary to get 
the utmost possible produce from them 
while they last; and hence the hours of 
work are extremely long. The majority 
of these niachines are still worked by 
hand. The total value of the lace pro- 
duced in 1835, was found to. be 2,212,000/. 
About 1,800 bobbins have to be threaded 
for every machine. It will scarcely be 
credited that this operation is performed 
by children as. young as three or four 
years old. ee 

Cairo and its Vieinity.—Extract from a 
letter written bya men who has lately 
joined Dr Lepsius:+“ On Sunday morn- 
ing we visited the Great Pyramid. The 
prospect was indeed unique, and can scarce- 
ly be described. On/the one side the rich 
valley of the Nile, on the other the dead 
and barren wildernéss, and near us the 
burial places, over which 5,000 years have 
passed without being able to efface them. 
We suffer more fromicold than heat. Cairo 
is thoroughly eastem, and we may fully 
realize here all that'we have read in the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ It is, indeed, a city of 
wonders, with its narrow, closely-packed 
houses, covered with strange, fantastic 
carving, its gigantic’ mosques, its slender 
arrowy minarets, and its rich suburbs 
crowded with palm groves, broad-leaved 
bananas, cypresses, and all the rich vege- 
tation of the Nile, its noisy, half-naked, 
muscular Arab and Egyptian population, 
varied now and then by the solemn Turk, 
viding on his finely caparisoned ass or 
stately camel. In the evening a magician 
paid us a visit, whoexhibited Lord Nelson 
with his one arm, an exceedingly 
likeness, in a mirror of ink. The whole, 
however, was a most ridiculous exhibition. 
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Among others, he gave us a representation 
of the present Prince of Wales in black 
trousers, and with enormous moustachios 1” 

Oysters.—One oyster brings forth many 
thousands; the young or spawn of them 
are increased in numberless quantities be- 
tween May and August, yearly, in which 
time none are taken or marketed ; that 
season is called their sickness, in which 
they are not fit to be caten. The spawn 
or brood oysters are not subject to destruc- 
tion, as the eggs and fry of many other 
sorts of fish are: nor are they bait or food 
to any other fish ; nor are they marketed 
for consumption if taken, till of due size, 
but laid again in the fisheries to grow. 

— Mendelssohn has made another addi- 
tion to the store of concert music, by the 
recent production, at Leipsic, of a grand 
cantata, ‘The First Walpurgis Night.’ 
This was enthusiastically welcomed, some 
of the pieces receiving a double encore. 

— At Leamington, Mr Braham gave 
two entertainments, and was received in a 
most rapturous manner. His willingness 
to respond to the very frequent encores,how- 
ever arduous might be the task, has made 
a lasting impression ‘on his hearers and 
friends. His Deeper and deeper still was as 
thrilling as ever, and in our opinion the 
masterpiece of the whole. All who have 
listened to the “ melody of former years” 
that flowed from his lips, hailed his ap- 
pearance with the most unbounded delight, 
and were lost in amazement to witness his 
extraordinary skill. It must also be ad- 
mitted by all who heard Braham for. the 
first time on this occasion, that there is 
not a-living English singer able to com- 
pete with him, either in pathos, aptness of 
expression, or electrical effect. Mr Charles 
Braham, his son and pupil, was watmly 
received ; his style is entirely free from 
ornament—his voice flexible and of good 
quality—these: advantages will assuredly, 
in a short time, place him upon the list of 
our most popular favourites. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.C. T. takes too mournful a view of the ravages 
made by consumption. A picture intended to be 
affecting must be drawn with careful reference to 
truth and probabdility. 


Interior of Roehampton Chapel next week, 
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